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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 


what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c. ? 

II. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

Ill. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruetion * : 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally? 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing! Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? Tow are prohibited articles obtained? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect « moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


Vou. VI. MAY, 1854. No. 9. 


MEETINGS ON CAPITAL PUNISHENT. 


One year ago, it was supposed by the friends of the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, that another meeting on 
that subject would never again be held in the Capitol of 
Massachusetts. A law was passed in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, that one year should elapse between sentence 
and execution. It was expected that this would end all 
executions in this State. Such would have been the case, 
had not Governor Clifford ordered the execution of Clough 
on the twenty-eighth day of April. When that fact was 
announced, the friends at once sent in petitions for the 
entire repeal of the law. Of course, these were referred to 
a committee, and from courtesy a special committee was 
appointed. ‘They gave a fair hearing for four several days, 
not only to the friends of the repeal of the Gallows, but 
to their opponents. The large Hall was thrown open 
and a deeper interest was manifested in the subject than 
has been known for many years. On the last day, espe- 
cially, there were many who could not obtain seats. We 
would be glad if we could give our readers a full report of 
the speeches on the occasion, but this would be impos- 
sible. 

Gn the first day, the hearing was opened in a very able 
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manner by Dr. Watter Cuannine. He spoke in effect as 
follows: — The law of Capital Punishment was necessary 
once, but the times were changed, and it was contrary to 
the spirit of the age, and wholly unnecessary; and then 
referred to the history of the world, saying that Cain, the 
first murderer, feared death for his crime, but God set a 
mark upon him that no man might kill him. Under the 
Mosaic Law, the shedders of blood were ordered to be slain ; 
but, even then, there were cities of refuge, where the life of 
the murderer was sacred. The spirit of Christianity was 
opposed to Punishment by Death. In England, the laws 
had been modified, with good effect; and the greatest 
writers of the country looked upon the exhibitions of Capi- 
tal Punishment as any thing but beneficial in their in- 
fluence. 

In Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island, no 
executions take place, and murders are unfrequent. In 
this State, five men are now under sentence of death. 
Murderers should be imprisoned for life, in order to have 
time to repent. Life is the gift of God, and he has not 
delegated the power to destroy it. If the Gallows is neces- 
sary as an example to the public, executions should take 
place on the Neck, as formerly, and not in the jail-yard, in 
the presence of a few to whom the example is not consi- 
dered necessary. Mercy to criminals was the order of the 
age; but, if it increased crime, he would oppose it. He 
believed the abolition of Capital Punishment to be one of 
the surest and best means of carrying forward civiliza- 
tion. 

Emory Rice, a butcher in the Boston market, followed 
him, in a very long speech, in favor of the Gallows. It was 
so desultory and so disconnected that no proper report could 
be given. He seemed to exult in the idea that the Gallows 
was still a sacred institution among us; and he very adroitly 
seized on every passage, from that in Gen. ix. 6, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, &c.,’ down to the last chapter in the 
Revelation. He was listened to respectfully. He argued 
that if there had been a law of Capital Punishment in the 
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world in the days of Cain and Abel, the first murder would 
never have occurred ; and that the Divine Being tried the 
experiment of doing without the death-punishment till 
the days of Noah, and finding the experiment unsuccessful, 
he resolved, as Noah was stepping forth from the Ark, to 
re-people a world, to enact at once the penalty of death! 
He contended that the most pious and godly men had 
always maintained that such a penalty was necessary, and 
therefore it would be the very height of absurdity to take 
the law from the statute-book. 

Dr. Bercuer followed Mr. Rice, and commenced by 
expressing his great reverence for the Bible, for he found 
that many did not care much for the book. He thought 
laws were not effective unless they produced fear, and life 
was worthy of being protected by the severest penalties. 

The fact that the death-penalty was the severest penalty 
is proved by the invariable petitions to commute the sen- 
tence of every murderer. Every man convicted of murder 
within fifty years had been opposed to Capital Punishment. 
The venerable speaker referred to the morals of Connecti- 
cut in his younger days, when children were brought up in 
fear of the rod, and closed by expressing the belief that the 
law was sanctioned by Heaven. He went on to show, that 
if it could be shown that the death-penalty did no good, he 
would give it up for imprisonment for life, and even allow 
that the famous passage in Genesis was merely permissive ! 
He would recommend, that, during the recess of the Legis- 
lature, a Committee be appointed to thoroughly examine 
the statistics, and report next winter. 

Rev. A. A. Miner did not believe that fear of the laws 
prevented murder. One class of murders was committed 
in moments of passion, and would not be prevented if 
penalties were piled as high as heaven and as deep as hell. 
Another class was by those who laid their plans with the 
hope to escape detection. All murders are committed 
with the consciousness of certain punishment in a future 
world; and, if that did not prevent the crime, still less would 


the penalty, which is so uncertain. Crimes in England 
VOL. VI. 33 
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were less than when death was the penalty for larceny and 
similar offences. The hanging of Washington Goode had 
not deterred murders in this State, but rather the contrary. 
The free use of the rod in families, or of the ferule in schools, 
never produces a good effect. The fact that executions had 
been driven into secret places shows that they are wrong. 

Hon. Amasa Wacker spoke briefly in relation to that 
part of the law which provides that executions shall not take 
place within one year of conviction. He hoped that time 
might be extended. If it should ever be found that execu- 
tions were necessary as examples, there would be a good 
supply on hand; and a dozen could be hung up at one 
time on Boston Common, so that the spectacle might be 
as imposing and fear-inspiring as possible. 

Dr. Berecuer here remarked, that he would rather have 
the penalty repealed at once, than to have it killed off by 
degrees. : 7 

Rev. F. W. Houuanp urged that the passage in Genesis 
could not be binding on us; for, even in the age to which it 
belonged, the people did not consider it ever binding on 
them. He cited many instances: the killing of the Egyp- 
tian by Moses; the case of Simeon and Levi; the slaying 
of Uriah. He thought the passage was a prophetic decla- 
ration rather than a divine command. He was satisfied that 
the penalty was unnecessary and inexpedient. 

Following Mr. Holland, we took up the subject, remark- 
ing that five criminals were now under sentence of death; 
that Capital Punishment did not lessen crime; that, in fact, 
it defeated the great objects of punishment, which were to 
reform the culprit, to benefit society, and to restore the 
injury done. It was shown that many innocent persons 
had been put to death. 

The argument from the Bible was reviewed. In the 
Mosaic Code, there were thirty-four Capital offences. Dr. 
Cheever, without hesitation, strikes off thirty-three, and yet 
is considered soundly orthodox, and a firm believer in divine 
inspiration! ‘The moment we question the code at all, we 
are called infidels! 
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The Christian Code was then presented in contrast. 
‘Overcome evil with good.’ ‘ Bless those that curse you, 
‘Do good to those that hate you.’ It was asked how it 
would look to write these words upon the gallows. 

Then it was shown that even the advocates of the death- 
penalty were ashamed of their own law; for they very care- 
fully hide the institution in the jail-yard, and only allow a 
few invited guests to be present to enjoy the banquet. 
When we were young, men were hung in the most open 
manner in Boston, and it was a great holiday. 

The petitioners really asked for no new experiment. 
The death-penalty had been abolished in several countries. 
More than a century ago, the empress Elizabeth, on ascend- 
ing the throne in Russia, pledged herself never to inflict the 
death-penalty ; and this pledge she kept for twenty years. 
Catherine followed in her footsteps, and declared, ‘ We 
must punish crime without imitating it; the punishment of 
death is rarely any thing but a useless barbarity.’ So that 
even a woman dared to do that in Russia, a century ago, 
what Massachusetts, with all her schools and all her pri- 
sons, dare not do at the present moment! 

Dr. Beecher had said that nearly every man convicted of 
murder was opposed to the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment." ° 

WEeENDELL Puiturrs then spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman, — Our object is to carry still further the 
policy of our last act of legislation relative to the death- 
penalty. In this country and Great Britain, the tendency 
of law is to less and less punishment, to a milder and more 
humane treatment of criminals. I say this to put aside the 
objection, that this movement to abolish the death-penalty 
comes from ‘morbid sympathy’ for the criminal. The 
purpose of law is to prevent crime, and we claim that 
our method is better than the old one. We do not pro- 
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* This is not true. With scarcely an exception, I have found every 
murderer in favor of the punishment of death and of endless punishment ; 
two doctrines invariably found in company. — Ep. 
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pose to take down the barriers against crime, nor to create 
a morbid sympathy for criminals. We claim that the Gal- 
lows does not protect society, that it is an unnecessary 
severity, and that the welfare and safety of society de- 
mand its abolition. 

We are not alone. It is not merely a few men in New 
England who seek to abolish this penalty. You can hardly 
take up a treatise on law in which you will not find some 
sign of the tendency to a milder treatment of criminals. 
We have Sir Thomas Moore, Beccaria, Blackstone, Ben- 
tham, Lafayette, John Howard, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lord Holland, Chillingworth, Goldsmith, Franklin, Living- 
ston, Wilberforce, Romilly, and Lord Brougham. Legisla- 
tion is constantly dismissing barbarisms. England had 
one hundred and fifty different capital offences. Virginia 
had once seventy-two crimes that were capital when com- 
mitted by slaves. Legislation has lessened the number. 
In none of our States are there now more than seven or 
eight; in many of them not more than two or three. Are 
we not as well protected now as when the laws were more 
bloody ? ' 

The idea of punishment has no legitimate place in human 
government. Dr. Cheever falls into a great mistake by 
assuming that it has. Human government has not to do 
with sin, but with evils. Society draws a line between the 
intent to murder and the deed of murder. The punish- 
ment of theft is shaped to the evil it does. We treat the 
evils of crime. God lets down his plummet of justice 
(and of mercy, too) into the unfathomable depths of the 
human heart, measures the sin, and deals with that; but 
not thus can man do. Man cannot estimate the ignorance 
of the transgressor, the weakness of his moral nature, or 
the amount of temptation resisted, — all which enter into 
the estimate of sin. Therefore put away the idea that the 
punishments of human government must or can be shaped 
to the amount of the criminal’s sin. 

The object of legislation is to protect the community, 
and he is the wisest statesman who contrives to do this 
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most thoroughly with the least amount of saffering. There 
are two methods of doing this; to wit, hanging and impri- 
sonment. And where do you get the right to take life? 
If government be, as Americans commonly hold, a social 
compact, then government can have no right over life other 
or greater than the individuals have who form the compact. 
All Christian nations reject the doctrine that man has any 
right to take his own life. Suicide is a sin. But the 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. If the in- 
dividual, the fountain of power, has no right over his own 
life, how can he give to the Government he creates any 
such power? M. Urtis, who has written, in French, the 
ablest defence of the Gallows, allows this argument, and 
manfully avows that Government is founded on indifference 
as to all religions, — on Atheism, and has no right to reject 
the doctrine of suicide. Hence he denies the right in Go- 
vernment to take life. But Christianity does not admit such 
premises, and therefore cuts off the conclusion. Our op- 
ponents here will not claim that a man can rightfully kill 
himself, or give another the right to kill him. Where, then, 
do you get the right to take life ? 

But they go to that text in Genesis, —‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ The real 
difficulty is a religious one. The Gallows is sustained by 
the belief that society stands under that text of the Old 
Testament, and is therefore obliged to take life. I contend 
that no fair interpretation of this text imposes any such 
obligation. The verse has had twelve different translations. 
The Septugint, Wickliffe, and the Vulgate, omit the words 
‘by man.’ Michaelis renders it, ‘ Whatsoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, his blood shall be shed,’ which accords with 
the practice of confiscating or destroying whatever weapon 
or instrument has been concerned in killing a man. 

Now here is a single line of Hebrew; no scholar will 
stand up in a company of scholars, and affirm that he is 
certain of its meaning; yet it is appealed to as an impreg- 
nable foundation for the Gallows. Now, do you believe, 


can you believe, that God would have left such a matter 
VOL. VI. 33* 
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so ambiguous and equivocal? If he meant to have us 
believe that the Gallows is a divine and permanent insti- 
tution, would he have left it to rest on a disputed line of 
the old Hebrew Scriptures? No Sheriff in Massachusetts 
would dare to hang a man on a warrant so equivocal. 
And shall we deny reason, put aside the whole experience 
of the world, and cover our mouths with this doubtful 
Hebrew text ? 

Let this line of Hebrew mean what it will, it was ad- 
dressed to no Government. It was addressed to individu- 
als. It may be the warrant for the ‘avenger of blood, 
who, as the nearest relative to a murdered man, felt him- 
self under obligation to kill the murderer. If it be a law, 
it means this. But let any man undertake to obey that 
law now, as it was obeyed for fifteen hundred years after 
the time of Noah, and society would rise in arms against 
him. , ; 

Again: in this text, the penalty, ‘by man shall his blood 
be shed,’ is denounced, not merely against him who kills 
‘with malice aforethought, but against shedding blood 
with or without malice. It says, he must be killed who 
kills another accidentally, or under any circumstances. Yet 
no man here will advocate hanging the man who kills an- 
other by accident. 

Consider also that this direction comes, not from Moses, 
but from Noah. Moses found in existence the custom of 
avenging blood; but he could not tolerate it, and therefore 
made cities of refuge, and provided that the cases of those 
who fled to them should be examined. If he could not 
extirpate the custom, he sought to regulate it. This shows 
that my interpretation holding that the text binds us to 
punish those who kill by accident is no forced or strained 
one, but was the received meaning up to and during the 
time of Moses. Now, if the text is binding at all, it is 
binding in the sense it was given and practised for so many 
centuries. Who here will counsel obeying it in this sense? 
Yet, if it be a Statute of God binding on us, who can re- 
lease us from any part of it? 
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If this text be an absolute law of God, we are bound to 
take it as it stands, and take its meaning as that is given 
us by cotemporaneous exposition, and carry it out as it 
was carried out during the fifteen hundred years after Noah. 
The Jews were more humane than we are apt to give them 
credit for. They softened the custom of vengeance; yet 
we undertake to insert into their practice a mistaken rigid- 
ity from ourselves. [He examined the verses connected 
with the text in question, and maintained, that, to be con- 
sistent, those who use this text as a warrant for the death- 
penalty should obey all the injunctions connected with it. 
Paul forbade eating blood; yet we disregard his prohi- 
bition. | 

Moreover, this text, as a law, is total in its command. It 
forbids us to spare the man who has killed another. He 
must not be spared. There must be no pardon. Where 
does any Government get the right to establish a pardoning 
power? By what authority does any State presume to 
pardon a murderer? Yet every State has its pardoning 
power. If you can find in that text a hole big enough to 
put the pardoning power through, I will put the whole 
Gallows through it. No Government regards this text, for 
we have the pardoning power; we do not punish man- 
slaughter with death, and we prohibit that old fashion of 
avenging blood. 

And how is this answered? Dr. Cheever says, ‘ cireum- 
stances have changed,’ &c., and therefore we must so mo- 
dify the law as to provide for pardons, and not hang for 
manslaughter. But this reply goes much further than he 
intends. Circumstances have changed, and therefore we 
urge a change in the treatment of murderers. We claim 
that the practice of a half-civilized age shall not be made 
a perpetual law for the human race. The half-barbarous 
and uncertain condition of things among the Jews may 
have been a reason for punishing murderers with death. 
But we, whose condition is different, and who have every 
facility for keeping the murderer securely imprisoned, can- 
not urge this reason for hanging men. Our social condi- 
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tion and our governmental machinery are different, and our 
law should be different. When circumstances have so total- 
ly changed, the very statement that Divine wisdom framed 
this law admirably to suit the Jews, proves that it is un- 
suitable to us in such entirely opposite circumstances. 

This text, at best, can mean no more than a permission 
(not an obligation) to shed the murderer’s blood. This is 
all that can be allowed, even for the sake of argument. 
Else, tread back your steps to the age of Noah; tread back 
your legislation, and obey the law as it was obeyed then. 
But the community would not bear an attempt to revive 
and execute that old Hebrew statute. 

But I proceed to another view of the subject. Is the 
death-penalty expedient? Is it not possible to keep the 
most profligate and dangerous murderer securely impri- 
soned? If it is, what, occasion have’we for the Gallows ? 
The late venerable philanthropist, Wilberforce, said, ‘ He 
who shortens a human life puts in jeopardy a human soul.’ 
Why should we kill a murderer, and thus risk his soul, 
when we can shut him up securely, and allow him space 
for repentance and reformation? The common law does 
not allow you to kill a man in self-defence, until you have 
retreated and retreated from his murderous assault, until it 
is certain that retreating cannot save you. So must so- 
ciety retreat and retreat from the shedding of blood, and 
try every other method, before it assumes the right to kill 
men. 

But it is said, ‘Hanging the murderer will deter others 
from crime.’ Shall we take this principle? Then why 
not torture the criminal? Why not impale him as they do 
in Algiers, and exhibit him in the face of heaven, writhing 
with agony? Why not break him on the wheel, as they 
did in France, until every bone in his body is broken? It 
is claimed for the guillotine that it kills men with less pain 
than the Gallows, and therefore is better. The tendency is 
to lessen the pain of executions, and to hide the spectacle 
of legal killing, from which a monomania of blood may 
break forth. It has lately been proposed to give murderers 
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chloroform before killing them, that they may not feel the 
pain. When they began to hide the Gallows, they gave up 
the claim that the sight of an execution deters men from 
crime, and confessed that it only depraves men and breeds 
crime. When you take refuge in simple hanging, or seek 
to invent the easiest method of taking life instead of accu- 
mulating all the horrors you can, you in fact confess that 
something less than the most frightful death will suffice to 
protect society. If you may thus retreat one step, why not 
risk another? At any rate, you must relinquish the argu- 
ment that only the most terrible punishment possible will suf- 
fice to deter men. If the terror has been safely diminished 
a little, perhaps it may safely be diminished a little more. 

Experience shows that removing the death-penalty for a 
crime lessens that crime. It was so with forgery in Eng- 
land. Undue severity makes the punishment uncertain, 
and thus encourages crime. All trials of the abolition of 
the death-penalty, as in ‘Tuscany, Russia, Belgium, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, have been successful; while 
hanging does not prevent murders. An execution rather 
prepares a harvest of murders. In Massachusetts, statistics 
show that not more than one murderer in twenty is exe- 
cuted. The man about to commit a murder thinks of this, 
if he really thinks at all. A law that is not executed has 
a bad tendency. Consider the methods by which murderers 
escape conviction. A distinguished criminal lawyer of 
Suffolk county has defeated the conviction of three un- 
doubted murderers within ten years. What is the use of 
a law that is not executed ? 

I stand here to ask protection. Your method fails. Tir- 
rel walks out of the Court House ‘not guilty” Give us 
protection. Give us a law that will make punishment 
certain. You don’t sit there as a Government that has 
succeeded. Every step of Government, since it emerged 
from the night of barbarism, has been the confession of 
some error. Government began in the tricks of the priest, 
and the violence of the soldier. It has travelled on, rising 
above the first, and finding itself able more and more to 
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do without the second. England first feared to allow the 
accused to swear his witnesses, to be aided by counsel, or 
to have counsel address the jury. One by one she dared 
to trust him with these rights, and still she improved! 
Then she ventured to remove the gibbet in more than a 
hundred cases, and still finds herself safe! We only ask 
you to advance one step farther in that path, every merci- 
ful step in which has been found safe and wise. Your 
Gallows does not prevent crime. 

Try the influence of a purer and nobler humanity in your 
treatment of criminals. Consider that most of those whom 
you lead to the Gallows have been dragged up— not brought 
up — from childhood to manhood. No friendly social influ- 
ences formed them. They were educated to vice by society 
itself. We have a duty to such before we hang them. 
Until society learns truly its great lesson, there will be the 
ignorant and the criminal, to whom society owes some- 
thing far different than a Gallows. 

Rev. Dr. Warersury said: —I belong to the conserva- 
tive class, and am disposed to fear changes. It is danger- 
ous to uproot an institution that was planted by our Puritan 
fathers. Yet I find you solicited to uproot a long-existing 
law. You will pause before you do this, and ask for the 
arguments of right reason. You must require those who 
ask this to show that the law is wrong. If it is wrong, it is 
inexpedient. ‘They must show that the law established by 
Jehovah himself is wrong. I will prove that God, by a 
solemn decree, has guarded the interests of society. He 
has solemnly announced, that ‘whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ I have confidence 
that you believe the Old Testament to be God’s word, 
and nota myth. ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God ;’ and, if this says the murderer’s blood shall be shed, 
who will dare to contradict it? But it ‘ predicts, you say. 
Then the thing predicted is to happen. 

Dr. Bush says, God had an eye to a higher state of 
society than existed at that time, and meant to give a per- 
petual warrant for Capital Punishment. He had executed 
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the infamous inhabitants of the earth by a flood, and in 
that declaration gave a law to Noah. ‘True, men were put 
to death for other offences. But this command was given 
to Noah, as the head and representative of the race, and was 
never abrogated. Paul recognized it when he said, ‘If I 
have done any thing worthy of death ;’ and in another place, 
‘The magistrate beareth not the sword in vain,’ 

Mr. Srear. — Paul recognized the law, but did not sanc- 
tion it. 

Dr. Watersury.— The command was given independ- 
ent of the Mosaic system. Its obligation is perpetual, and 
woe to that community which blots it out. I profess sym- 
pathy with the community. If it is blotted out, I shall feel 
exposed to murderers, and will arm myself with pistols. 
Where do pistols and bowie-knives abound? In Louisiana, 
where they never incorporated this law of God into their 
code. 

Mr. Spear. — The gentleman is mistaken. 

Dr. Watersury. — In Michigan, they are thinking to 
re-adopt the law. Much is said of the ‘right to take life, 
I have no right to take life, but God has given this right to 
Governments. There is no other such crime as murder, and 
nothing appals the criminal so much as death. The mur- 
derer kills himself. He takes away his own life through the 
forms of law, and will charge this upon the Government! 
I cannot believe the Legislature will uproot this law, in the 
spirit of radicalism, and thus say to the murderers, ‘ Kill, and 
leave your victims in their gore; and, for doing so, you 
shall go to prison, and have a good time all your life.’ 
Why, I should live in fear, and would flee from the State! 
He urged that one object of punishment is to prevent crime 
as crime, and that the highest of men’s hopes and fears are 
life and death. 

Dr. Lyman Bercuer said: — Our Puritan fathers fol- 
lowed the Bible, and, for one hundred and fifty years, hardly 
a nation had so much security. But for fifty years there 
has been much violence and crime. <A small number of 
gentlemen have made the question before us a study, and 
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they come here, and ask you to change the law. You will 
require facts to warrant such a change. Iam not qualified 
to discuss the question. No one here is qualified to dis- 
cuss it. We want facts. I am quite willing to substitute 
imprisonment for life in place of Capital Punishment, if you 
can show me that it will avail. But will it? I ask time 
to examine the question. If a full and fair inquiry results as 
the opponents of Capital Punishment say, I will thank God. 
If not, I will thank God that we get rid of their views. He 
then remarked sharply on the policy of keeping the penalty 
on the statute-book, while setting it aside in practice; and 
said he would agree to take the Russian system of banish- 
ment to Siberia, or even to imprisonment for life, instead 
of the death-penalty, if they agree to keep the criminal 
banished or imprisoned. 

Rev. Turopore Parker said: — This is a strange spec- 
tacle! Eighteen hundred and twenty years ago, a young 
man in Judea summed up the whole law and prophets in 
these words,‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself” He taught forgive- 
ness. He disregarded the severe Jewish penalties, and took 
such hold on the world, that two hundred and sixty millions 
of men now worship him as God. And yet a few persons, 
who are stigmatized as Infidels and Atheists, come here and 
ask a Christian Legislature to abolish the custom of killing 
men; while Christian ministers, who worship Jesus as God, 
appear against them as champions of the merciless severi- 
ties of a system which he supplanted. This is a strange 
spectacle! 

Dr. Waterbury. — I did not apply the word atheists to 
those here who oppose Capital Punishment. 

Mr. Parker. — I must concede to the gentleman the 
right to explain his own words. Perhaps he will withdraw 


the word infidel. 


Dr. Watersury. — He who calls Christ a man, and 
denies his divinity, I must regard as an infidel. 

Mr. Parxer.— Iam not certain of what you mean by 
denying his divinity. _Three Evangelists speak of Jesus as 
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aman. I have long venerated Dr. Beecher. My soul has 
risen on the wings of his prayers. I owe to bim a large 
portion of my spiritual development. He taught me to 
love. He shall not teach me to hate. (Applause.) Expe- 


rience has shown that it is not expedient to hang men, | 


There is no hatred of the criminal that demands it. The 
Committee do not hate the murderer. Dr. Beecher does 
not hate the murderer; I know him too well to believe it. 
Is hanging done in the name of justice? If so, the appeal 
in its behalf would be to conscience. 

No, hanging is defended because it is written down in 
Genesis, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed” [He read the Hebrew.] I think the coms 
mon exegesis is right. Well, it is assumed that this is 
God’s law for all time. My brother on my left, — I forget 
I am an ‘infidel’ — the Rev. Dr. Waterbury, said God 
gave that law to Noah, as the representative of the race, 
and afterwards gave additional words and privileges to 
Abraham. Did he give him something better than is 
allowed by Christianity? A man was found picking up 
sticks on the Sabbath. He was taken to Moses. There 
was no law on the subject. God said he must be stoned, 
Do you stone men now for picking up sticks on Saturdays ? 
The obstinate son was to be killed under that system. But 
we have in Massachusetts an institution for such boys, in 
violation of the Mosaic code. Another law said,‘ An eye 
for an eye” &c. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers adopted this 
law before the time of the Puritans. I venerate the Puri- 
tans. But let me remind Dr. Beecher that the Puritans had 
slavery; and now his daughter tramples on that institution, 
and his son tramples on it. ( Applause.) 

In Leviticus, chapter xxv., where Dr. Gannett found 
authority for slavery — no, not Dr. Gannett, he calls Jesus 
a man, and is an ‘infidel? — where Dr. Blagden found 
authority for slavery, there is a law which prohibits taking 
interest. Do you execute that law here in Massachusetts? 

Dr. Beecuer here remarked that nothing disrespectful 


was intended by the word infidel, as it had been used. 
VOL. VI. 34 
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Mr. Parker. — Oh, it does not annoy or disturb me to 
be called an infidel. I believe in Jesus. In Dr. Beecher’s 
State, Connecticut, the first settlers enacted ‘the laws of 
God until they could get better’ Shall we have the Mosaic 
code in Massachusetts, or shall we be Christians, and have 
what is better? Dr. Beecher himself would agree to waive 
the death-penalty for the Russian mode of banishment. His 
representation that crime was formerly rarer than now is a 
mistake. ‘There were more executions in Massachusetts 
when the population numbered only 20,000 than at pre- 
sent. Diminution of the severity of punishment has less- 
ened crime. 

We find the words quoted as a Divine command for the 
gallows, in the writings of a people who have had a large, 
and, on the whole, a good influence on the religious de- 
velopment of the world; but Dr. Beecher cannot tell us 
who wrote the book of Genesis. It is said that text is the 
word of Jehovah. But read the Hebrew, which says it is 
not. It is Elohistic, from the ‘ Elohim, as we read in the 
beginning of the chapter. What an idea of God we must 
have to suppose he is the author of what our opponents 
impute to him! I am glad they worship Jesus as God, 
for this is the best part of their idea of God. 

In conclusion, Mr. Parker said, We hang more men 
than England. ‘There, every sixteenth man is a pauper. 
Here, every seventh man is a slave. Then he supposed 
an Australian should come here, and learn from an exe- 
cution, as explained by Dr. Waterbury, our views of the 
gallows. But the attempt to give an abstract of this would 
spoil it. 

Rev. D. 8. Kine made some statements, saying that he 
stood between two fires. He could not agree with Mr. 
Parker in his views of the Bible, yet he would agree with 
him in his opposition to the gallows. He referred to his 
connection with Washington Goode, as his minister. He 
attended him to the very last hour; and he saw him when 
he was so weak, from the violence committed on his 
person by his own hands, that he was nearly dead; and yet 
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the Sheriff had him brought out in a chair, and coolly hung 
by the neck! He strongly protested against the death- 
penalty. 

Wituram Lioyp Garrison made a very able address. He 
insisted that society had no right to take human life, under 
any circumstances; that,as man could not take his own 
life, he could not give that right to another. 

He considered the Bible argument unsound, for it was 
remarkable that it was quoted in opposition to every reform 
under heaven ; and that our Revolutionary fathers trod some 
of its passages under foot. For instance, the New Testa- 
ment said, ‘ Honor the king.’ But they not only refused to 
honor the king, but even refused to have any king what- 
ever. So, when the time comes, the gallows will be 
abolished, notwithstanding the famous passage, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 

Dr. Waterbury had alluded to his party, and those whom 
he represented. He would say to him that he represented 
no party; but that he represented himself, and stood respon- 
sible to God for his own belief and conduct. 

Mrs. C. 8. Brown addressed the Committee as fol- 
lows : — 

‘'To be or not to be, that’s the question.” Has a man 
the right to exist, after having taken the life of a human 
being? We do not now speak of those who have caused 
the death of thousands and tens of thousands; for we have 
long since learned, that ‘one murder makes a villain, millions 
a hero!’ Here we have come to discuss, with reference 
to an inalienable right of man, the first and the foundation 
of all other rights; namely, the right to life, as preliminary 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The question resolves itself into this: Can a man, by any 
means, forfeit this life? Who shall dare to say to his fel- 
low-man, Thou shalt no longer exist? This is annihilation! 
It seems to be assuming the prerogative of Him who alone 
hath power to give life, and ‘ with whom are the issues of 
life and death,’ . 


Nowhere, under the dispensation of our Saviour, do we 
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find any authority or sanction for thus summarily ending 
the life of a human being, and sending him into the eternal 
world unbidden before his time. 

In reference to this subject, we have the concurrence of 
some of the most eminent statesmen of our land; the saga- 
cious Franklin, Dr. Rush, Livingston, and others. The 
distinguished Burke has said,‘ 'The blood of man should 
never be shed except to redeem the blood of man. It is 
well shed for our family, for our God, for our country, for 
our kind; the rest is vanity, the rest is crime.’ 

It may be asked, what would you have for a substitute ? 
What should be done with the criminal who has, Cain-like, 
destroyed his brother? This, I would say, belongs to the 
united capacity and wisdom of our legislative bodies to 
decide. The alternative would come, no doubt, in proper 
time and shape. Indiyidually, I would say, place him in the 
most favorable position for his improvement and reforma- 
tion. 

The hardening process upon those who uphold this sys- 
tem of legalized murder, and on the culprit himself, are alike 
obvious. For it is a principle in our natures, that ‘like pro- 
duces like: violence begets violence.’ It is mercy that kills 
revenge, melts and subdues the heart. 

Jerrold, in one of his magazines, cites an instance of a 
boy in England, only eight years old, condemned to die. 
Clergymen expostulated with him on the nature of his 
crime, urging him to repentance, and to prepare for the 
awful sentence that awaited him; but allin vain! At last, 
a reprieve came, announcing his pardon. Then his soul 
was melted in contrition, and he desired to hear about God 
and his love. 

There are two points claiming our special attention. 
First, the influence of Capital Punishment on the morals 
of a people. 

Is this legal homicide productive of good in its influence 
on the community? Is the tendency of such legislation to 
inspire the people with the spirit of Christianity ? 

In the British Provinces, the office of hangman was 














imposed on a criminal, who was confined in his cell, except 
when required to perform the act of execution. Conse- 
quently, he became ferocious as a tiger, and so blood-thirsty 
that it was not safe for him to be at liberty. Another case 
was that of a woman in Ireland, noted for her cruelty, 
employed for this purpose, called Lady Betty, the hang- 
woman. She was in tbe habit of drawing, with a burnt 
stick, portraits of all the persons she executed. These two 
cases I mention, showing the spirit supposed to be requisite 
for the performance of executionary acts. Yet this is not 
true of those engaged in this country as officers of capital 
offences: many of them, I know, are men of high order in 
political estimation, and they perform the office with great 
reluctance, and only as a duty assigned them in virtue of 
their office. And, in this connection, I would ask, are not 
the people who sanction an execution equally guilty of the 
act; or can they say, with Pilate, ‘See ye to it. I wash 
my hands from the blood of this man’? Yes, see ye to it, 
they say to the judges and executioners of the law, while 
we wash our hands in innocency. 

The second point is, that Capital Punishment renders 
life less sacred in the eyes of the community. Because, 
say they, if it be right to kill a man by sentence of law, and 
sanctioned by solemn ordinance, it cannot be a very atro- 
cious deed, after all, to take the life of a fellow-man by any 
means. So it is of murder as of vice, — 


‘It is a monster of so frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


And this is the result of Capital Punishment. A reflex 
influence goes out on the community every time the life of 
a being is thus summarily taken; and hereby is life ren- 
dered less sacred in the eyes of the community. 

The sacrament of our Lord was once administered, in 
the case of a man in New Haven, condemned to die, the 


day-previous to his execution, at which Mr. Spear was 
VOL. VI. 34* 
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present, as also the sister, father, and mother of the con- 
demned. How solemn and affecting the scene! A man 
about to expiate his crime in the eye of the law on the gal- 
lows, receiving the dying emblems of our divine Lord, who 
came into the world to die, ‘the just for the unjust, that he 
might redeem us unto himself!’ 

It has been said, that there is mgre sympathy with the 
criminal who has committed murders, than with his victim! 
Is this wrong? Which is most to be pitied, the wrong- 
doer, or him who innocently suffers, perchance for well- 
doing? which, however, is rarely the case, the murdered 
oftener being one of the implicated parties causing the deed. 
Supposing the deed, however, to have been committed with- 
out provocation ; still is not the man to be pitied for his 
rash act? Was not the mission of Christ to reform the 
guilty? What was his own declaration? ‘I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” And again, 
‘There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.’ 

It has been said that the abolition of the death-penalty is 
a new experiment. Now the fact is, the subject never has 
been fully tested. The fact that a few States or Counties 
have abolished this system forms nothing like an adequate 
or universal test of the result of such an experiment. This 
subject is based on a principle seldom recognized in this 
fallen world, that of the immutable right of life, and our 
duty to hold in trust this gift, this inheritance divine; not to 
pervert, not to destroy, but to save. 

The state of society has ever been such, that revenge, 
and blood for blood, have ever been among the penal enact- 
ments. But does it follow, that, this having been the case, 
we should not endeavor to produce a better state of public 
sentiment, and a revision of our laws? How can we ex- 
pect to prepare a State for this great object better than by 
abolishing Capital Punishment; striking it for ever from 
our code of laws? 

How can we expect to stop the tide of intemperance bet- 
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ter than by abolishing at once the traffic in ardent spirits? 
How can we better establish freedom than by abolishing 
slavery? So it follows, in the same logical deduction, — 
How can we better prevent murder, than by shoging our- 
selves a sacred regard to the preservation of human life? 

It has often been found, that people have saved their lives 
by not resisting assaults. A case of this kind occurred with 
Rowland Hill, when his life was assailed by a public rob- 
ber. ‘ Friend,’ said he,‘ be not in haste: how does it hap- 
pen that you are out at this time of night, on this miserable 
business?’ The man was stopped in his course, and re- 
plied, ‘I have a starving wife and family at home.’ His 
reverence, Rowland Hill, offered to call on him, and attend 
to his wants. He accordingly did, and found his family in 
extreme destitution and want, and generously supplied them. 
Had he resisted, how different the result! The Quakers 
have long tried the experiment, and found themselves safe. 
Our security should be in God. How can we intrust our- 
selves to the care of our heavenly Father at night, and 
repose with a pistol under our pillow! 

Perhaps the strongest reason why the death-penalty 
should be abolished is, that such an effort would then be 
made, as never before, to abolish crime instead of men; 
and a moral power would be induced, which would prove 
a lever-in removing the causes of vice and crime! Now, 
too great reliance is placed on the ‘strong arm of the law;’ 
in debarring the criminal from his vicious career, instead of 
redeeming our fellow-man from the net-work of crime! 

This important reform must compose a whole system, 
executed with energy, and according to a given plan, taking 
up all those collateral subjects embraced within the scope 
of penal enactments. 

So far as the Mosaic code is concerned, I would say, that 
the command, ‘ Thou shalt not, kill, is as binding now as 
when delivered amid the thunderings of Mount Sinai; and 
the voice of Calvary bids us all look to Jesus as the pat- 
tern of our example and the spirit of our laws; him who 
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present, as also the sister, father, and mother of the con- 
demned. How solemn and affecting the scene! A man 
about to expiate his crime in the eye of the law on the gal- 
lows, receiving the dying emblems of our divine Lord, who 
came into the world to die, ‘the just for the unjust, that he 
might redeem us unto himself!’ 

It has been said, that there is mgre sympathy with the 
criminal who has committed murders, than with his victim! 
Is this wrong? Which is most to be pitied, the wrong- 
doer, or him who innocently suffers, perchance for well- 
doing? which, however, is rarely the case, the murdered 
oftener being one of the implicated parties causing the deed. 
Supposing the deed, however, to have been committed with- 
out provocation ; still is not the man to be pitied for his 
rash act? Was not the mission of Christ to reform the 
guilty? What was his own declaration? ‘I came not to 
call the righteous, butsinners, to repentance.’ And again, 
‘ There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.’ 

It has been said that the abolition of the death-penalty is 
a new experiment. Now the fact is, the subject never has 
been fully tested. ‘The fact that a few States or Counties 
have abolished this system forms nothing like an adequate 
or universal test of the result of such an experiment. This 
subject is based on a principle seldom recognized in this 
fallen world, that of the immutable right of life, and our 
duty to hold in trust this gift, this inheritance divine ; not to 
pervert, not to destroy, but to save. 

The state of society has ever been such, that revenge, 
and blood for blood, have ever been among the penal enact- 
ments. But does it follow, that, this having been the case, 
we should not endeavor to produce a better state of public 
sentiment, and a revision of our laws? How can we ex- 
pect to prepare a State for this great object better than by 
abolishing Capital Punishment; striking it for ever from 
our code of laws? 


How can we expect to stop the tide of intemperance bet- 
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ter than by abolishing at once the traffic in ardent spirits? 
How can we better establish freedom than by abolishing 
slavery? So it follows, in the same logical deduction, — 
How can we better prevent murder, than by shoying our- 
selves a sacred regard to the preservation of human life? 

It has often been found, that people have saved their lives 
by not resisting assaults. A case of this kind occurred with 
Rowland Hill, when his life was assailed by a public rob- 
ber. ‘Friend, said he,‘ be not in haste: how does it hap- 
pen that you are out at this time of night, on this miserable 
business?’ The man was stopped in his course, and re- 
plied, ‘I have a starving wife and family at home.’ His 
reverence, Rowland Hill, offered to call on him, and attend 
to his wants. He accordingly did, and found his family in 
extreme destitution and want, and generously supplied them. 
Had he resisted, how different the result! The Quakers 
have long tried the experiment, and found themselves safe. 
Our security should be in God. How can we intrust our- 
selves to the care of our heavenly Father at night, and 
repose with a pistol under our pillow! 

Perhaps the strongest reason why the death-penalty 
should be abolished is, that such an effort would then be 
made, as never before, to abolish crime instead of men; 
and a moral power would be induced, which would prove 
a lever-in removing the causes of vice and crime! Now, 
too great reliance is placed on the ‘strong arm of the law;’ 
in debarring the criminal from his vicious career, instead of 
redeeming our fellow-man from the net-work of crime! 

This important reform must compose a whole system, 
executed with energy, and according to a given plan, taking 
up all those collateral subjects embraced within the scope 
of penal enactments. 

So far as the Mosaic code is concerned, I would say, that 
the command, ‘ Thou shalt not, kill,’ is as binding now as 
when delivered amid the thunderings of Mount Sinai; and 
the voice of Calvary bids us all look to Jesus as the pat- 
tern of our example and the spirit of our laws; him who 
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said of his murderers, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ 

J. A. Anprew, Esq. appeared, and made one of the best 
speeches,on the occasion. Many of his points were new, 
and he was listened to with the most profound attention. 
He briefly discussed three propasitions : — 

1st, That the New Testament authorities, relied on by 
the Rev. Dr. Waterbury and others, were wholly misunder- 
stood; that the prope, to whom Christ and the apostles 
immediately spoke, had no political power at all, — were 
the slaves of the Roman emperor, subject to all manner of 
cruelties, injustice, and oppression, without power to right 
their own wrongs or to control the conduct of government; 
that, therefore, there was no opportunity to ‘preach politics’ 
to such a people, but only to counsel resignation and rea- 
sonable submission to inevitable evils. 

2d, ‘That the duty to inflict death-punishment for mur- 
der, though held and taught by certain theologians as an 
opinion, was not even by them believed. In proof of this, 
he showed the opposition of the same class of persons to 
the abolition of the death-penalty for other offenees. If 
human life was intended to be protected by the rule of 
‘Life for Life, then, when a man’s life is taken for any 
cause other than his own blood-guiltiness, he who takes, 
and he who stands by consenting, are obnoxious to the 
charge of violation of the covenant with Noah, and, on 
their own showing, should pay the penalty with their own 
blood. And yet the same men, who have always relied on 
the text in Genesis, have scarcely ever failed to favor taking 
human life for other offences than murder, and in direct 
denial of their own text. 

od, That this is simply a practical and not a theological 
question. Society must not take life, unless under the pres- 
sure of such exigencies as amount to an adequate cause, 
in view of the right and ‘duty of self-preservation. The 
right of self-defence is their only law. And the facts show, 
that, in our state of society, no such necessity exists to jus- 
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tify the hazards, the responsibilities, and the barbarities of 
putting the offending citizen to death. 

Mr. AnpREw put into the case various documents and 
statistical references, without being able, for lack of time, to 
elaborate the argument fully. He showed, however, by 
referring to some prominent facts, that the opponents of 
the prayer for abolition of the gallows had not dealt with 
the subject in the manner which is required by practical 
statesmanship. 

One very strong point made on this branch of the sub- 
ject, and which was pressed home in the most conclusive 
manner, was, that experience proves that human life is felt 
to be as safe where there is no death-penalty. This is 
proved by the cost of Life Insurance. The money test is 
the most perfect test of the practical judgment of practical 
men. And unless it costs more in Rhode Island, in Michi- 
gan, in Maine, &c. to insure the life of a man, by reason of 
the abolition of the gallows, then the common sense, and 


common consent, and business sagacity of all these great - 


communitieggunite in the most powerful testimony to the 
truth of the position of the speaker, viz. that the death- 
penalty in Massachusetts is an indefensible barbarity. 


THE STOLEN HIDES. 


WittrAm Savery, an eminent preacher among the Quakers, 
was a tanner by trade, and known by all as ‘one who walked 
humbly with his God.’ One night a quantity of hides was stolen 
from his tannery; and he had reason to believe that the thief was 
a quarrelsome, drunken neighbor, whom I shall call John Smith. 
The next week the following advertisement appeared in the county 
newspaper : — 

‘Whoever stole a quantity of hides on the fifth of the present 
month is hereby informed that the owner has a sincere wish to 
be his friend. If poverty tempted him to this false step, the 
owner will keep the whole transaction secret, and will gladly put 
him in the way of obtaining money by means more likely to 
bring him peace of mind.’ 
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This singular advertisement attracted considerable attention ; 
but the culprit alone knew who had the kind offer. When he 
read it, his heart melted within him, and he was filled with sorrow 
for what he had done. A few nights afterwards, as the tanner’s 
family were about retiring to rest, they heard a timid knock; and, 
when the door was opened, there stood John Smith, with a load 
of hides on his shoulder. Without looking up, he said, ‘I have 
brought these back, Mr. Savery; where shall I put them?’ 
‘Wait till I can get a lantern, and I will go to the barn with 
thee,’ he replied; ‘then perhaps thou wilt come in, and tell me 
how this happened. We will see what can be done for thee.’ 

As soon as they were gone out, his wife prepared some hot cof- 
fee, and placed pies and meat on the table. When they returned 
from the barn, she said, ‘ Neighbor Smith, I thought some hot 
supper would be good for thee.’ He turned his back toward her, 
and did not speak. After leaning against the fire-place in silence 
a few moments, he said, in a choked voice, ‘It is the first time I 
ever stole any thing, and I have felt very bad about it. I am sure 
I didn’t once think that I should ever come to what Iam. But I 
took to drinking, and then to quarrelling. Since I began to go 
down hill, everybody gives me a kick. You are the first man who 
has ever offered me a helping hand. My wife is sickly, and my 
children are starving. You have sent them many ameal. God 
bless you; and yet I stole the hides. But I tell you the truth, 
when I say it is the first time I was ever a thief.’ 

‘Let it be the last, my friend,’ replied WilliamfSavery ; ‘the 
secret still remains between ourselves. Thou art still young, and 
it is in thy power to make up for lost time. Promise me that thou 
wilt not drink any intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will em- 
ploy thee to-morrow on good wages. ‘The little boy can pick up 
stones. But eat a bit now, and drink some hot coffee. Perhaps 
it will keep thee from craving any thing stronger to-night. 
Doubtless thou wilt find it hard to abstain at first; but keep 
up a brave heart, for the sake of thy wife and children, and it 
soon will become easy. When thou hast need of coffee, tell 
Mary, and she will always give it thee.’ 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but the food seemed to 
choke him. After vainly trying to compose his feelings, he bowed 
his head on the table, and wept like a child, After a while he eat 
and drank, and his host parted with him for the night, with the 
friendly words, ‘ Try to do well, John, and thou wilt always find 
a friend in me.’ He entered into his employ the next day, and 
remained with him many years a sober, honest, and faithful man. 

The secret of the theft was kept between them; but, after John’s 
death, William Savery sometimes told the story, to prove that evil 
might be overcome with good. 


Lire abounds in cases of brilliant results to generous policy. 
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TRUE FREEDOM, HOW TO GAIN ITT. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


We want no flag, no flaunting rag, 
For Liberty to fight ; 
We want no blaze of murderous guns 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words ; 
The mind our battle-plain : 
We've won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumphs sprung of force, — 
They stain her brightest cause ; 

’Tis not in blood that Liberty 
Inscribes her civil laws : 

She writes them on the people’s hearts, 
In language clear and plain ; 

True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 


We yield to none in earnest love 
Of Freedom’s cause sublime ; 

We join their cry, ‘ Fraternity!’ 
We keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp no pike or spear 
Our victories to obtain : 

We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade 
To show a front of wrong ; 
We have a citadel in Truth, 
More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Have never striven in vain; 
They've won our battles many a time, 
And so they shall again. 
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Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood — 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny ; but we rely 
To see their triumph near. 
No widow’s groan shall !oad our cause, 
No blood of brethren slain : 
We’ve won without such aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


YouncG man, is that your father? How could you make use 
of language so disrespectful? You don’t care! You will talk 
as you please, no matter who hears you! If we were in want of 
a clerk, and there was not a young man within ten hundred miles 
that we could engage, we would not consent to take you. We 
should be afraid to trust a boy who is disobedient to his parents, 
who shows so little respect for his father. A youth who was so 
saucy to his parents we never knew to turn out well. He respects 
nobody. If your father is in the wrong, and you are certain of 
it, that is no excuse for such language. No one will respect you 
for it. Everybody will condemn you. A parent should be treat- 
ed with respect by his children, no matter how poor he may be, 
or how large his family may be grown. 

There is too little respect paid to parental authority at the pre- 
sent day. It is grievous to go into many families, and hear the 
language daily used by the children. ‘I will,’ ‘I won't,’ ‘I don’t 
care,’ ‘It’s none of your business,’ ‘I am old enough to know 
what is right,’ and the like expressions, are painfully common. 
Large boys, and grown-up girls even, do not hesitate to give 
their mothers the lie, and break away from their express com- 
mands. They will do as they please, and go where they have a 
mind. We wish such children could see how they appear in the 
eyes of their acquaintances; and, if they have any shame, it must 
flush their cheeks. There is truth as well as rhyme in a couplet 
by John Randolph, — 


‘ Whoever makes his parent’s heart to bleed 
Shall have a child that will revenge the deed.’ 


One thing is certain, an undutiful son and a disobedient daugh- 
ter cannot long prosper. For a season they may appear well to 
the eye of astranger. But their self-will and stubbornness are 
soon discovered, and they are despised. A child who disobeys 
his parents will not hesitate to abuse anybody. Neither age nor 
talents receive respect from him. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Tue subject of Capital Punishment was debated in the 
Senate, and the bill was lost in passing to a third reading, 
by a vote of nineteen to nine. So the law remains as it 
was; making it imperative upon the Executive to order 
an execution, but, of course, not obliging him to carry 
out his own order; for the pardoning power still remains. 
The Governor may reprieve, commute, or absolutely par- 
don, that is, with the advice and consent of his council. 
The statute, as we have often stated, is the Maine Law, 
which has existed in that State for about eighteen years. 
It requires that one year shall elapse, before an execution 
ean take place; and that the offender shall, in the mean 
time, be confined either in the State Prison, Jail, or House 
of Correction. By the influence of Hon. Amasa Walker, 
in the Senate, in 1852, this law was incorporated into the 
statutes of Massachusetts. ‘The only change that has taken 
place is in so amending the law, that persons may be con- 
fined in the same county where the offence was committed, 
instead of being condemned to the State Prison. The par- 
ticular reason for this new provision was, that, if a female 
should commit murder, there was no place for confinement, 
as Massachusetts does not send women to that institution. 
They must either be confined in the common jail or House 
of Correction. ‘ 

The report was drawn up by the Hon. Daniel Wilbur, 
on the part of the Senate. It was well prepared and very 
concise. It did not aim, as we think it should have done, 
to the entire abrogation of the law; but it proposed to leave 
the whole matter so that there would have been a virtual 
abolition of the death-penalty. The main alteration was, 
that the Governor should be left with discretionary power 
to issue a warrant, the Supreme Court having decided that 
the present law makes it absolutely imperative on the part 


of the Executive. There was considerable debate in the 
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Senate, for the subject did not come before the other branch 
of the Legislature. The persons who took part in the 
debate were Mr. Wilbur of Bristol, Faulkner of Middlesex, 
Alvord of Brookline, Healey, Parker, and Cutler. 

So rests the subject till another year, when the friends of 
the abolition of the death-penalty must renew their efforts. 
How long will Massachusetts lag behind in removing the 
relic of a barbarous age? ‘The subject has been before 
the Legislature now for about twenty-six years." It will 
never rest. The work must be completed. Massachusetts 
now stands before the world with five criminals under sen- 
tence of death, and yet we talk about the moral influence 
of the gallows. "We do not wonder that Cicero exclaimed, 
‘ Away with the executioner and the execution, and the very 
name of its engine! not merely from the limbs, but from the 
very thoughts, the eyes, the ears, of Roman citizens! for 
not alone the occurrence and the endurance of all these 
things, but also the liability, the apprehension, even the 
mere mention of them, are unworthy of a Roman citizen 
and a freeman!’ 


MONTHLY REPORT. 


March 3. Sent for to go to the jail to visit Wilson the 
murderer, in great haste. He wished to speak of his trial, 
and to have religious instruction. 

4. Sabbath. — Spoke to several prisoners. Read to one 
female prisoner portions of Scripture, from Psalm i. 1—3. 
‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful. But his delight is in the law of 
the Lord, and on his law doth he meditate day and night. 
And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth his fruit in his season: his leaf also shall not 


* See ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ for January of the current volume, where all 
the resolutions may be found. 
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wither, and whatever he doeth shall prosper. The prisoner 
seemed deeply interested in my explanation of the beautiful 
imagery of the Psalmist. After conversing with her for some 
time, she was much affected, and expressed a strong wish 
to sign the pledge. One was written, and she kneeled upon 
the cold stone floor of the prison, and signed it, and before 
God promised to lead a temperate life. 

6. ‘To-day was pardoning day at the Police Court. Seve- 
ral were confined for costs and fines, and they were pardoned 
out by the Judges of the Police Court. This is done gene- 
rally at the written request of the jailer. 

11. A discharged convict from the jail had no shoes. It 
was a very stormy day. Procured hima pair. Gave him 
some money. Became responsible for a portion of his rent. 
About nine in the evening, a prisoner came, just out of the 
House of Correction. He had nothing to eat. He was 
without a friend in the world. He had been intemperate. 
Paid for his night’s lodging, and gave him some food, and 
invited him to spend the Sabbath with my family. Thus 
saving him from going back into crime. He agreed to sign 
the pledge. With a little assistance, he will do well. 

12. Sunday. — Dressed up the prisoner, and took him to 
church. He seemed much interested in the services. He 
conversed freely on religious subjects, and had evidently 
made up his mind to reform. 

15. The prisoner returned to my house, but was very 
destitute. In the mean time, work was procured for him, 
and a boarding-house. He expressed a good deal of grati- 
tude for the kindness he had received. It is more than 
probable, that, had he not been assisted, he would again 
have become the tenant of a prison. 

Visited the jail. Found Wilson, the prisoner under charge 
of murder, quite unwell. Met with a girl who was confined 
for stealing a dress. Went in pursuit of the boy who was 
liberated from jail a short time since, to send him into the 
country. He will probably soon be in some business. 


Found him very ragged and shoeless. He will yet become 
useful to his mother. 
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Mrs. J 





called. She was in great affliction. Her hus- 
band was in the House of Correction. She had been com- 
pelled to pawn her clothing and some valuable jewelry to a 
broker. She needed immediate help. Went with her to 
the pawn-broker’s, and assisted her to procure some part of 
her articles. 

I was summoned to be at the State House to speak 
before the Legislative Committee on Capital Punishment. 
Went out and secured the services of Dr. Channing, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and others, for the abolition of the death- 
penalty, and invited Dr. Beecher to take the other side, 
which he did. ‘ 

16. Meeting before the Committee. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Rev. Dr. 
Waterbury, and Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

17. A fourth meeting on Capital Punishment. The large 
hall of the House of Representatives was crowded. Rev. 
Dr. Beecher and Rev. Dr. Waterbury spoke in favor of the 
gallows, and William Lloyd Garrison and J. A. Andrew 
against it." 

19. Sunday. — Delivered a Discourse in East Boston on 
the Causes of Crime. Visited the jail. Held religious 
conversation with several of the inmates. Wilson, the 
murderer, entered deeply into the subject of his past life, 
and wished very much for my advice in regard to his trial. 
Gave him such counsel as seemed suited to his condition. 
A conversation was held with him in regard to the death- 
punishment. He, in common with nearly every condemned 
criminal, expressed his belief in Capital Punishment, and 
also in endless punishment. 

26. Sunday. — Again conversed with Wilson on religious 
topics, and also with several other prisoners. 

31. A prisoner, who had been several times in prison, 
came to-day. He seemed in great trouble. He wished to 
go to New York. He needed some boots. Procured these 
for him, and I believe he may possibly do well. 


* See an account of the debates in pp. 387—409-of the present number. 
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Find myself at the close of the month in debt, on account 
of helping Discharged Prisoners, about $50. It is hoped 
this sum will be made up. Places are wanted for several 
prisoners. A girl is soon to be discharged. She is charged 
with stealing a pair of shoes. She will undoubtedly do 
well. Another is in for stealing to the amount of fifty cents. 
A man, whose time is out in May, would be glad of a place 
on a farm. 

Clothing is wanted very much. We have lately had to 
purchase some for a prisoner who is now doing well. Can- 
not some of our devoted women think of the prisoner, and 
send some articles of dress? 

Books are wanting for the jail. The library is scarcely 
worth naming. It is hoped that some friend will send a 
few volumes. Of course, every thing of a sectarian cha- 
racter should be excluded. We thank those few friends 
who have given us their contributions the last month. 
Persons wishing to contribute, either in books, money, or 
clothing, must send to our office, and to no other place 
whatever, especially for Discharged Prisoners, as that class 
now are especially the objects of our benevolence. We 
have a good room in Fowlers and Wells’s office, 142, 
Washington-street. Scarcely a day passes in which we 
are not called on. Here we publish our Magazine, and 
meet the friends of our common cause. Hundreds of pri- 
soners have been assisted by us. And it is in our power, by 
our Magazine, and by our public lectures, and by our daily 
contact with prisoners and their families, to do very much 
on this whole subject; not only in relieving the prisoner, 
but in the great work of saving the community from his 
depredations. The cause must go on; and, with a little 
assistance, a common fund might be raised, that might be 
very appropriately applied to this great practical work. 


a 


A MAN may be so mean as to prevent him from venturing upon 
perfectly safe enterprises. 
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SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ELIZA COOK. | 


On! I have been running a gallant career 
On a courser that needeth no bridle nor goad ; 
But he’ll soon change his rider, and leave the Old Year 
Lying low in the dust on Eternity’s road. 
Wide has my track been and rapid my haste ; 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will find, 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, 
I have left a fair set of bold waymarks behind. 
I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm-board ; 
I have chequered the air with the banners of strife ; 
Fresh are the tombStones I’ve scattered abroad, 
Bright are the young eyes I’ve opened to life. 
My race is nigh o’er on Time’s iron-grey steed ; 
Yet he'll still gallop on as he gallops with me, 
And you’ll see that his mane will be flying again 
Ere you’vye buried me under the green holly-tree. 


If ye tell of the sadness and evil I’ve wrought, 
Yet remember the share of ‘ good works’ I have done ; 
Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I’ve brought, 
With the grapes I have sent to be crushed in the sun. 
If I’ve added grey threads to the worldly wise heads, 

I have deepened the chestnut of infancy’s curl ; 
If I’ve cherished the germ of the shipwrecking worm, 

I have quickened the growth of the crown-studding pearl. 
If I’ve lengthened the yew till it brushes the pall, 

I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange bloom swell. 
If I’ve thickened the moss on the ruin’s rank wall, 

I have strengthened the love-bower’s tendrils as well. 
Then speak of me fairly, and give the Old Year 

A light-hearted parting in kindness and glee, 
Chaunt a roundelay over my laurel-decked bier, 

And bury me under the green holly-tree. 


Ye have murmured of late at my gloom-laden hours, 
And look on my pale wrinkled face with a frown ; 

But ye laughed when I spangled your pathway with flowers, 
And flung the red clover and yellow corn down. 
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Ye shrink from my breathing, and say that I bite — 
So I do — but forget not how friendly we were 
When I tanned your warm cheek in the soft summer night, 
And just toyed with the rose in the merry girl’s hair. 
Fill the goblet, and drink as my wailing tones sink ; 
Let the wassail-bowl dip, and the revel shout rise — 
But a word in your ear from the passing Old Year, 
’Tis the last time he’ll teach ye —‘ Be merry and wise!’ 
Then sing, while I am sighing my latest farewell, 
The log-lighted ingle my death-pyre shall be ; 
Dance, dance, while I’m dying, blend carrol and bell, 
And bury me under the green holly-tree. 


SERVETUS. 


Tureopore Parker has given a most graphic account of 
the burning of Servetus. We take an extract from a pho- 
nographic report in the ‘ Register’: — 


‘He was led out in the forenoon, a man in advance of all the 
men of Christendom. There was a multitude to look on. Farel, 
the colleague and the creature of Calvin, attended him. On his 
way Servetus often exclaimed, ‘Oh, God! save my soul! Oh, 
Jesus! Son of the eternal God! save my soul!’ He was com- 
manded to say, ‘ Jesus, eternal Son of God!’ and the great, brave 
man was silent. When they came to the funeral pile, there was 
a wooden stake, and fagots of green oak; the leaves were still on 
them; dry wood was too good for the heretic! Servetus fell on 
the ground, and prayed fervently; and Farel said to the people, 
‘You see what strength Satan has. This man is very learned. 
Perhaps he thought he was doing right; but now he is possessed 
of the devil, which may equally happen to any one of you.’ Farel 
was not a kidnapper: he was a theologian and a minister, the 
colleague and instrument and creature of Calvin, and that hard 
theology had eaten the heart out of the man. When the clock 
struck noon that day in Geneva, the multitude had all gone. 
There was a pile of black and smoking cinders, —the ashes of 
what was left of him who, an hour before, was the foremost man 
of all Christendom. But there was a spot on the Christian world 
which all the waters of the Rhone and the Lake of Geneva can 
never wash away.’ 
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EXECUTION OF HOARE. 


Ir is a very singular fact that criminals generally are in 
favor of Capital Punishment, and also of endless punish- 
ments. It shows that the penalty has but little influence 
in restraining them from crime. The following is a case 
in point. The culprit has since been executed : — 


ExeEcuTion or Hoare. — This day is appointed for the execu- 
tion of Hoare at New York. Sheriff Orser returned from Albany 
Wednesday morning, where he has spent several days in confer- 
ence with the Governor, relative to Hoare. Immediately on Mr. 
Orser’s return to the city, he repaired to the city prison, to com- 
municate the fact to Hoare that there was no chance of a commu- 
tation of his sentence. 

Hoare received the intelligence with some little emotion, as he 
had expected all along, as also did his friends, that the Governor 
would at least grant a respite, to consider the matter more fully. 

Mr. Orser and the wretched man continued in close and earnest 
conversation upwards of an hour. 

The Sheriff, on parting with him, told him to keep up his 
spirits, and look to heaven for hope. 

Hoare replied, ‘ No fear, Mr. Orser; I shall be in better spirits 
on Friday morning than I am now.’ 

After Mr. Orser left, an acquaintance came in and shook hands 
with Hoare. After talking a few minutes about the news of the 
day, his friend said, sympathizingly, ‘ There is no hope now, Mr. 
Hoare.’ 

Hoare (abstractedly): ‘I know it—I know it!’ 

His friend then said, ‘It cannot be helped; so long as we have 
such a law, we will have executions. I am opposed to Capital 
Punishment.’ 

Hoare (interrupting him): ‘I am an advocate of capital pun- 
ishment, and have always been such. If a man murders a fellow- 
creature in cold blood, he deserves to be hanged: no mercy should 
be shown him.’ 

Friend: ‘ But then there is no time given him to prepare for 
eternity.’ 

Hoare: ‘Time? there is time enough to prepare between the 
sentence and the execution.’ 

The wretched man wishes his friends to give him as much time 
as possible to prepare to meet his fate. When they do visit him, 
he requests that their interviews may be short. 
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SCENE IN THE AUBURN PRISON. 


WE took occasion to pass through the Auburn Prison, in com- 
pany with a friend who had never before visited the institution. 
Some eight or ten persons, gentlemen and ladies, were shown 
through at the same time. Among the number was a man who, 
we should suppose, had reached the age of fifty years. He wore 
a sorrowful and downcast look, and seemed to avoid all conver- 
sation with every one except the keeper, who accompanied the 
visitors through the different workshops. His demeanor arrested 
our attention, and, it was evident, the attention of the other vis- 
itors. Upon inquiring of the keeper whether he knew the cause 
of the old man’s sorrow, we were informed that he had two sons 
in the prison, sent there for the crime of stealing a horse. The 
keeper stated that the convicts, who were young men, had not 
been seen by their father since their confinement, which was a 
little over a year. The old man was apprehensive that he would 
not be able to recognize his sons in their convict dress, and re- 
quested the keeper to point them out to him as they passed along. 
One of the convicts was employed in the cooper-shop, and the 
other in the carpet-room. ‘The cooper-shop was visited first ; 
and as the company approached the part of the room where the 
old man’s son was at work, the keeper asked him if he could 
point him out. 

The old man gazed intently at one convict, and then at another, 
until he became satisfied that his recollection of his son’s features 
would not enable him to distinguish him from his fellow convicts. 
The keeper then pointed out the son, when the old man fixed his 
eyes upon him with all the love and feeling that only a parent’s 
look could portray. It was evident that his feelings would have 
overcome him, had he not nerved himself for the trial to which 
they were to be subjected. As the rules of the prison forbid any 
conversation between prisoners and convicts, unless it is had in 
the hall of the prison, not a word was passed between the father 
and son. 

When the company entered the carpet-room, the keeper at once 
informed the old man which was his son. As he passed along, the 
eyes of the two met; but quicker than thought the convict placed 
his again upon his work. ‘The keeper asked him if he knew the 
old man. His reply was, that he ‘ ought to know his father.’ 

At the sight of his second son, the poor old man was so over- 
come, that tears came thick and fast from his eyes; and it was 
with a trembling step that he passed from the room. After the 
company had reached the prison-hall, the old man solicited and 
obtained permission to have an interview with his sons. We had 
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422 Human Affection. 


no desire to witness the meeting; for we had already seen enough 
to sadden our feelings for the day. We knew that bitter sorrow 
for the sins of his children was hastening the old man down to 
his grave. — Auburn Advertiser. 


——————————— 


HUMAN AFFECTION. 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 


Tue St. Louis ‘Democrat’ says that recently several men, 
under sentence to the penitentiary, were about starting for that 
institution. They were handcuffed first, and then a blacksmith 
sent for, who riveted them in couples with heavy iron. Afterward 
they were marched from the prison-hall into the office, to await 
there the arrival of the coach. It was a humiliating spectacle ; 
and the dogged eye and burning cheek of more than one prisoner 
told that a tender cord was touched, amid all the surrounding 
obdurateness. But there was a passage in the scene which was 
imbued with a peculiar feeling of another kind. Among the 
criminals was Daniel Cullen, convicted of the most foul murder 
of his own wife, and sentenced to a term of ninety-nine years in 
the penitentiary — a prisoner for life. Shortly before the arrival 
of the coach, a woman, bowed and decrepit with years, and bear- 
ing an infant in her arms, entered the office hesitatingly. Scan- 
ning the faces of the crowd, her eyes fell finally upon Cullen, and 
with a shrick of recognition, pain, and half-joy, as it appeared, 
she ran to him, and fell weeping on his breast. It was his mother, 
come to bid him farewell, and show him his own child for the last 
time. The scene was a moving one. The man was at first 
ashamed to give way to his feelings, and for a while remon- 
strated gently with his own mother as she fondled with him. At 
last, however, nature could contain itself no longer; he fell back 
upon his seat, and cried like a child. The marshal and jailor, 
with all their familiarity with distresses of the kind, found a 
difficulty in mastering their own promptings. When the convey- 
ance arrived, it required no little exertion to part the mother from 
her son. 

Here is an exhibition of a mother’s love. Her child, leprous 
with crime, was still her child. How could she give him up? 
All men had discarded him, but the mother sprung up in her 
bosom, and she must cling to him. Reader, is human affection 
superior to the love of an infinite God? ‘Can a mother forget 
her sucking child that she should not have compassion on the son 
of her womb? Yea, she may forget; yet will not I forget thee.’ 
Isa. xlix. 15. This is the promise of our blessed God and Father 
in heaven. Let us remember that his affection is greater than 
that of the most tender mother, and ‘love him because he first 
loved us.’ 
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ILLUSTRATION OF KINDNESS. 


Tux following anecdote is the very best we have read. 
What a noble example for duellists! Such incidents show 
admirably the power of love in subduing the very worst 
passions of the human soul : — 


Anecdote of Wolcot. — Expressing my surprise one day to 
Wolcot, that his satirical disposition had not got him into more 
scrapes, he told me he never was in but one that seriously alarmed 
him. It was with the late General M‘Cormick. We had passed 
the previous forenoon alone together, when something I said more 
severe than I ought to the General roused his anger. He retorted. 
I was more sarcastic than before. He went away, and sent me a 
challenge for the next morning. Six o’clock was the hour fixed 
upon; the grouad to be the Green at Truro, which at that time 
was sufficiently retired. There were no seconds. The window 
of my room, however, commanded the Green. I had scarcely got 
out of the bed to dress for the appointment, when, pulling aside 
the curtains, I saw the General walking up and down on the side 
next the river, half an hour before the time. The sun was just 
rising cloudily, the morning bitterly cold; which, with the sight 
of the general’s pistol, and his attendance on the ground before 
the hour appointed, were by no means calculated to strengthen 
my nerves. I dressed; and, while doing so, made up my mind 
it was great folly for two old friends to pop away each other’s 
lives. My resolution was speedily taken. I rang for my servant 
girl: — ‘ Molly, light the fire instantly; make some good toast; 
let the breakfast be got in a minute fortwo.’ ‘Yes, sir.” My 
watch was within a minute of the time. Pistol in hand, I went 
out the back way from my house, which opened on the Green. I 
crossed like a lion, and went up to M‘Cormick. He looked firm, 
but did not speak. I did. ‘Good morning t’ye, General.’ The 
General bowed. ‘This is too cold a morning for fighting.’ ‘ There 
is but one alternative,’ said the General distantly. ‘It is what 
you soldiers call an apology. My dear fellow, I would rather 
make twenty when I was so much in the wrong as I was yester- 
day; but I will only make it on one condition.’ ‘I cannot talk 
of conditions, sir,’ said the General. ‘ Why, then I will consider 
the condition assented to. It*is, that you will come in, and take 
a good breakfast with me, now ready on the table. I am exceed- 
ingly sorry if I hurt you. feelings yesterday, for I meant not to 
do it.” We shook hands like old friends, and soon forgot our 
differences over tea and toast; but I did not like the pistols, and 
that cold morning; notwithstanding, I believe many duels might 
end as harmlessly could the combatants command the field as I 
did, and on such a bitter cold morning too. — New Monthly 
Magazine, 1827; No. 75, p. 263. 
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A HOME PICTURE, 


Tasers is religion in every thing pure. We cannot describe why, but the reading 
of the following verses, so charmingly simple, produced very pure, and gentle, and 
pleasing emotions within us. The poem is certainly not a religious one, in the com- 
mon meaning of the phrase ; but we are quite certain there is religion in it, and we 
pledge ourself that it will be read with pleasure by many of our patrons, especially 
by the young people of the country. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER A-POPPING CORN. 


One autumn night, when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in heavy plashes, 

A little boy sat by the kitchen-fire, 
A-popping corn in the ashes ; 

And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 

Sat looking on just close to his knee. 


The blast went howling round the house, 
As if to get in ’twas trying ; 
It rattled the latch of the outer door, 
Then it seemed a baby crying : 
Now and then a drop down the chimney came, 
And sputtered and hissed in the bright red flame. 


Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the embers flying ; 

The boy held a long pine-stick in his hand, 
And kept it busily plying ; 

He stirred the corn, and it snapped the more, 

And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 


Part of the kernels hopped out one way, 
And a part hopped out the other ; 
Some flew plump into the sister’s lap, 
Some under the stool of the brother : 
The little girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called them ‘a flock of milk-white sheep.’ 


All at once the boy sat still as a mouse, 

And into the fire kept gazing ; 
He quite forgot he was popping corn, 

For he looked where the wood was blazing : 
He looked, and he fancied that he could see 
A house and a barn, a bird and a tree. 
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Still steadily gazed the boy at these, 
And pussy’s back kept stroking, 
Till his sister cried out, ‘ Why, George, 
Only see how the corn is smoking! ’ 
And, sure enough, when the boy looked back, 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 


‘ Never mind,’ said he, ‘ we shall have enough, 
So now let’s sit back and eat it ; 

I'll carry the stool, and you the corn, — 
It’s good — nobody can beat it.’ 

She took up the corn in her pinafore, 

And they ate it all, nor wished for more. 


MONUMENT TO ROBERT RANTOUL, JUN. 


Ir any man ever deserved a monument, it is the Hon. 
Robert Rantoul, jun. We have done what we could to 
bring out his labors, in our public discourses, and in a series 
of essays in the present volume. And, while we labor in 
that Reform which was so near his heart, we cannot forget 
his efforts in behalf of the canse of humanity. Every day we 
feel the need of his advice and assistance. But he is gone. 
Peace be to his ashes! His name will endure long after 
all human monuments shall have passed away. He reared, 
unwittingly, his own monument by his labors. We learn 
that a neat and chaste monument has been erected in the 
family burial lot in Beverly. It rests upon a square, mas- 
sive foundation of finished granite, and is composed of an 
upright, four-sided marble shaft, capped and finished at the 
summit in a flat, pyramidical form. The whole expense 
was $500. It was met by his friends in one-dollar contri- 
butions. 

We are glad that the friends have engraved upon his 
monument-the great fact which should never be overlooked : 
that he was opposed to the punishment of death. If we 
except J. Sydney Taylor, who died in England, and who 
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. 


probably did as much on the*other side of the Atlantic as 
Mr. Rantoul did on this, he is the only man who ever had 
that high honor.” The present age may not esteem him 
for his labors in that department; but an age is coming in 
which all who have labored in behalf of the criminal will 
stand high on the great scroll of fame. The following 
inscription upon the stone marks the estimate which was 
formed of his worth and private virtues : — 










Here lies the body of 
Rosert Ranrovun, Jun. 
Who was born at Beverly, 13th August, 1805, 
And died at Washington, 7th August, 1552. 
An upright lawyer, a liberal statesman, a good citizen, studious of the 
Past, yet mindful of the Future. 
Throughout an active life, he strove for the improvement of his 
fellow-men. 

The faithful friend of Education, he upheld our Public Schools. 

A lover of Virtue, he opposed Intemperance by word and example. 
In the name of Justice and Humanity, he labored to abolish the Punish- 
ment of Death. 

Inspired by Freedom, he gave his professional services to a slave hunted 
down by public clamor, and bore his testimony, in Court 
and Congress, against the cruel enactment 
which sanctioned the outrage. 

He held many places of official trust and honor; but the good Works 
filling his days were above these. 

Stranger! at least in something imitate him. 























* As we have before us the Writings of J. Sydney Taylor, it may be well 
to give the reader the inscription upon his tomb. The work is now scarce. 
A friend in London sent us a few copies. It is rather remarkable that the 
ages of these philanthropists should have so nearly agreed. In England, as 
here, the friends met to erect a monument, and also to appoint a committee 
to superintend the publication of his writings. A meeting was held, presided 
over by Sir John Chetwode, Bart., and the Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos was appointed a member. The following is the inscription : — 


To 
Joun Sypney Taytor, A.M. 
Trinity College, Dublin; 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, 
Who died Dec. 10, 1841, 
Aged 45. 
This tomb was raised by the unanimous vote of a Public Meeting, 
held in London, Feb. 19, 1842, — 
To mark his maintenance of the principles of Constitutional 
Liberty and Christian Morality, 
And his successful exertions in advocating the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death. 
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A CONVICT’S ADDRESS. 


In the case of Stephen N. Griffin, of Salem, for burglary 
at Amesbury, the verdict was guilty; sentence to two years 
in the State Prison, and one day solitary. Upon being 
asked by Judge Perkins if he had any thing to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon him, he addressed the 
Court as follows :— 


‘May it please your Honor,— You see me here the victim of 
strong drink; and I wish every young man within the sound of 
my voice, if he does not wish to have his hopes for ever blasted, to 
be warned by me, and abstain entirely from alcoholic drinks. My 
case has turned different from my expectation, in consequence of 
the testimony from the principal witness, that old, gray-headed 
sinner. Could those two young females (who recently died in 
Newburyport, as you all know) have been brought into this court- 
room, they would have told a story of crime committed in that 
man’s house which would have sent a thrill through all present. 
I am an only son; I have an aged mother, on whose head the 
silver marks of age have already appeared; for her sake, for my 
own sake, I pray your honor to show me the mercy which you 
hope to obtain for yourself.’ — Newburyport Herald. 


Jack Krren.—- This is the nickname given to the hangman; 
and we find the following fact in our reading. At a recent meet- 
ing of the British Archeological Institute, a bull for the plenary 
indulgence and remission of the sin of Jack Ketch, granted by 
Pope Benedict XIV., was exhibited! It is dated sometime after 
1740, and is on vellum, in the usual form, and with the usual 
seals. Jack Ketch is styled Joannes Catchus. 


Tue first transportation of convicts to Botany Bay was in May, 
1787. Many have been transported for offences comparatively 
trivial. John Eyre, a man of fortune, was transported for steal- 
ing a quire of paper, Nov. 1, 1771; and the Rev. Dr. Halloran, 
tutor to the Earl of Chesterfield, was transported for forging a 
frank (10d. postage), Sept. 9, 1818. 
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A Compendium of the Theological and Spiritual Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg ; being a Systematic,and Orderly Epitome of all his Religious 
Works. Selected from more than thirty volumes, and embracing all his 
Fundamental Principles, with copious Illustrations and Teachings; with 
an appropriate Introduction ; prefaced by a full Life of the Author; with 
a brief view of all his works on Science, Philosophy, and Theology. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. ; Fowlers & 
Wells. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. Cincinnati: Truman 
& Spafford. 1853, pp. 574. With a Portrait.— Emanuel Swedenborg 
was one of the most wonderful men of his age. He was born at Stock- 
holm, January 29, 168%. His writings are exceedingly voluminous, and, 
to the common reader, appear so formidable that very few have the leisure 
to give them a faithful perusal. There has long been wanting some one 
sufficiently imbued with the spirit of his writings, and fully acquainted 
with his peculiar style, to give to the world a fuithful compendium. For- 
tunately, that one has been found, and before us is the result of the im- 
mense labor of condensing thirty volumes into one. The task was Hercu- 
lean, but it has been faithfully accomplished. The work is exceedingly 
well arranged, so that the general scholar and the student of divinity may 
easily gain access to the life and thoughts of this truly remarkable man. 
For our own part, we do not consider that we can form a fair estimate of the 
claims, natural and supernatural, of Swedenborg ; but we have no disposi- 
tion to treat his opinions with contempt. And we must say that we re- 
joice in the present attempt to bring before the world the works of so 
eminent a Theologian and Philosopher. 

The author’s name does not appear. We can scarcely divine the object 
of concealment, but this does not detract from the merit of the compila 
tion. The work is about equal to fifteen hundred pages of common octayo 
books, and is afforded at the low price of two dollars. 
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The Christian World Unmasked. By Joun Bernrivcr, A.M. With a 
Life of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 207.—'This is a republication from a recent Edinburgh 
edition. Berridge was a most original and forcible thinker on religion ; 
and in this volume are gathered, in a conversational form, many of his 
most excellent thoughts, and in quaintness of expression, and directness 
of application, has seldom been equalled. In these days, when there is 
much discussion as to the best means to be employed to render preaching 
attractive, a study of the style of ministers like Father Berridge would 
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throw much light on the subject. We cannot refrain from quoting an 
extract from the ‘ North British Review : ’— 


* At Everton, in Bedfordshire, not far from the spot where John Bunyan had been a 
preacher and a prisoner, lived and labored a man unlike him, the most amusing and 
most affecting original of all this school, — Joun Berrinee. For long a distinguished 
member of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and for many years studying fifteen hours a day, 
he had enriched his masculine understanding with all sorts of learning; and when at 
last he became a parish minister, he applied to his labors all the resources of a mind 
eminently practical, and all the vigor of a very honest one. His mind was singular. 
So predominant was its Saxon alkali, that poetry, sentiment, and classical allusion, 
whatever else came into it, was sure to be neutralized into common sense, — pathetic, 
humorous, or practical, as the case might be; and so strong was his fancy that every 
idea in re-appearing sparkled into a metaphor or emblem. He thought in proverbs, 
and he spake in parables; that granulated salt which is so popular with the English 
peasantry. And though his wit ran riot in his letters and his talk, when solemnized 
by the sight of the great congregation and the recollection of their exigencies, it 
disappeared. It might still be the diamond point on the sharp arrows; but it was 
then too swift and subtile to be seen. The pith of piety —what keeps it living and 
makes it strong —is love to the Saviour. In this he always abounded.’, 

Elocution ; or, Mental and Vocal Philosophy; involving the principles of 
Reading and Speaking, and designed for the Development and Cultivation 
of both Body and Mind, in accordance with the Nature, Uses, and Destiny 
of Man. Illustrated by two or three hundred choice Anecdotes; three 
thousand Oratorical and Poetical Readings ; five thousand Proverbs, Max- 
ims, and Laconics, and several hundred elegant Engravings. By Professor 
Bronson, A. M., M. D. Thirtieth thousand, revised and corrected, with 
large additions, original and selected Dialogues and Speeches, which are 
copyrighted. Louisville, Kentucky: Morton & Griswold. pp. 384.— 
Professor Bronson is one of the most industrious men of his age. He is 
not only celebrated as a public lecturer, but as an author. There is 
scarcely an institution in the country where he has not been invited to 
speak on his favorite topic of Elocution, and hardly a Lyceum that has not 
been benefited by his labors. As an Elocutionist, few men have ever ex- 
celled him. Asan Author, he has been peculiarly successful. His work 
now before us bears marks of his untiring industry. It is the result of 
long and severe practice for the last fifteen years in the department of 
Mental and Vocal Philosophy. No man has received higher testimonials, 
or more justly deserved them. We speak from experience and from long 
acquaintance. We have read nearly every work in the English language 
on Elocution, and we have received lessons from many teachers. But we 
felt that we were never positively benefited until we met with Professor 
Bronson. We would advise every student to avail himself of his labors. 
He not only inculcates right principles of speaking, but of acting. He 
carefully avoids in all his lectures every impure expression, and he has 
embodied in his writings the noblest and purest thoughts of the best 
writers that have ever graced the English language. In a notice neces- 
sarily limited as ours must be, we feel our inability to begin to do justice 
to the labors of one whom we so highly appreciate. We must close by 
giving him our hearty good wishes, and sincerely hoping that he will ever 
meet with that encouragement which his labors so eminently deserve. 
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The work is in the octavo form, closely printed, substantially bound, and 
adorned with elegant engravings, and the whole afforded at the low price 
of one dollar, cheap enough, if it were merely for the fine recitations and 
readings which abound throughout the work. 


Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Right Hon. Ricuarp Lator Suer, 
M.P. With Memoir and Notes, by R. Shelton Mackenzie, D,C.L. 2 vols. 
pp. 388, 380. New York: Redfield. Illustrated by a portrait of Sheil ; 
also by an autograph letter. — These volumes are of much interest to any 
one wishing to familiarize himself with Irish politics and eloquence. These 
‘ Sketches,’ originally published in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ were 
commenced in 1822, and finished in 1829, and attracted the favorable 
notice of the literary men of that period. As a series of brilliant, truth- 
ful, and interesting sketches of persons and incidents, they have probably 
never been equalled. We hardly know which most to admire, the life-like 
and glowing descriptions of the public men of those days, or the graphic 
and detailed accounts of the scenes in which they figured. 


* These “ Sketches”’ are of a three-fold character. Some are individual, as relating 
to public men. Some show the practice of the Irish Bar, as exhibited in reports of 
interesting criminal cases. The third class consists of narratives of public events 
connected with the cause of givil and religious liberty in Ireland. Thus, there are 
graphic descriptions of O’Connell, Plunket, and their contemporaries. There are the 
thrilling narratives of Scanlan’s trial at Limerick (on which Gerald Griffin founded 
his tragic story of “* The Collegians’’), and the trials of Father Carrol at Wexford; 
of the murderers of Daniel Mara, at Clonmel; and of Gorman, for “the burning of 
the Sheas.”” There are also Mr. Sheil’s own recollections of the formation of the 
Catholic Association in 1823; of the visit of the Catholic Deputation to London in 
1825; of the great Clare Election, and the Penenden Heath Meeting in 1828; and of 
Lord Brougham’s reception, as Chancellor, in 1831. Nor, arfiid much that is histori- 
cal, grave, and sometimes even tragic, are lighter scenes deficient, such as the 
account of the Tabinet Ball, the Confessions of a Junior Barrister, the description of 
an imaginary Testimonial to Lord Manners, and the Sketch of the judicial mime, 
Lord Norbury. In reality, this work, with its strong contrasts of light and shade, is 
a sort of personal history of Irish politics and politicians (for the Bar did not affect 


neutrality), during the half-century following the parchment Union between Ireland 
and Great Britain.’ 


The editor has furnished copious notes, and performed his part in a 
judicious and acceptable manner. 


A Sermon of Old Age. By Turopore Parker. — This is the most 
beautiful effort of this eloquent pulpit orator that we have read. Those 
persons who object to his writings on account of their peculiar theological 
bias will find nothing objectionable in this. It is affecting at times to 
tears, and exhibits its author in a different light than he usually appears 
to the public. It is but 12} cents a copy, and is having an immense sale. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations. An Address before 
the American Peace Society, May 28, 1849. By Hon. Charles Sumner. 
Boston: American Peace Society. 1854. pp. 80. 
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Testimony of Distinguished Laymen to the Value of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, particularly in their Bearing on Civil and Social Life. 
Bible Society Press, Astor Place, New York. 1853. pp. 64. 

A Discourse delivered before the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism, in Park-street Church, on its Nineteenth Anniversary, January 8, 
1854. By Rev. Rufus W. Clark. Boston: John Wilson & Son. 1854. 
pp. 23. 


American 


MISCELLANY. 


State Rerorm Scuoon ror Giris.— The Committee on Charitable In- 
stitutions have held three several meetings on the subject of erecting a 
State Reform Schoql for Girls. The meeting was addressed by Deacon 
Grant, Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. C. 8. Brown, Rev. Mr. Ritchie, and Louis 
Dwight. We gave the Committee many important facts. The whole 
subject was duly considered; and the probability is, that, before long, 
Massachusetts will add another to her noble institutions, — that of a Re- 
form School for Girls. A public meeting has also been held. 


Hanpet anp Haypn Socrery. — During the past winter, this Society has 
given its usual concerts, and perhaps there never has been a season when 
its labors were more fully appreciated. ‘Moses in Egypt’ was given six 
several times with equal effect; and the public was favored with music 
of the very highest order. We wish we could make the community feel 
how much they are indebted to this Society for the musical taste which 
prevails so generally in our midst. For years this Society has annually 
come before the public, and given us the music of the best masters. Of 
the performance of ‘ Moses in Egypt’ we cannot speak too highly. There 
are but few choirs in this country that can present this piece of music at 
all. There are strains of music in this work of Rossini that have never 
been surpassed. Its subject is the trials and chastenings of the children 
of Israel during their sojourn in Egypt, under the reign of Pharoah ; their 
subsequent deliverance and miraculous passage of the Red Sea by Jehovah, 
under the guidance of Moses and Aaron. This, in connection with an af- 
fection which springs up between (Osiris) Pharoah’s son, and (Esther) 
the daughter of Moses, forms the plot and counter-plot of the Uibretio, to 
which Rossini has added music of profuse melody, true pathos, and deep 
devotional character. Instance the ‘Invocation;’ the canon for five 
voices, ‘Celestial Lord of Mercy;’ the duet, ‘Ah, what Fate ;’ the 
sextett, ‘ Though the Sinner Bloom at Morning ;’ the Lament of Nicaule, 
‘My Weary Soul o’erburdened ;’ and the famous Prayer. All are gems 
which are listened to with breathless delight. 

For one, we feel truly grateful to this Society for its efforts to please the 
public ; and we trust, that, for many years yet to come, it will chant its 
sweet and sublime music to thousands of listening ears and humane hearts. 
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Greenwoop Seminary. — On our cover may be found an advertisement 
of this Seminary. We must say that of all the educational institutions 
in this country, there is probably not one that surpasses this for its many 
advantages. Placed in one of the finest localities in New England, the 
scenery is lovely beyond description. Of Mr. and Mrs. Wait’s fitness for 
such an institution, it would ill become us to speak ; for their fame is too 
widely known to need our poor commendation. Probably long before the 
season is past, the building will be unable to contain the pupils. Ample 
provision has been made to teach every branch, both ornamental and use- 
ful. The terms are moderate, and we trust that many parents will avail 
themselves of so rare an opportunity for their children. 

MEETING pDuRING ANNIVERSARY WEEK. — It is proposed to hold a Meet- 
ing in behalf of the cause of Prison Reform during Anniversary Week. 
We trust there will be a large attendance. The subject of a State Reform 
School for Girls will be one of the topics of the meeting. 

Binpinc. — We can now supply the Magazine, bound in elegant style, 
from the commencement of the monthly, which includes five volumes. 


- 


DONATIONS, 


Dabney & Cunningham, Boston . $10.00 Thomas T. Bove, Boston : $3.00 
C. C. Gilbert, a _ « “ae E. & A. Winchester, ,, eee: 
H. W. Hunnewell, a ce ae C. Brewer, 99 5.00 
Isaac Osgood, - 7 W. Page, os 7 ka . 8.00 
Isaac Rich, - -” §.00 C. Thompson, jun., ,, ; - &0 
David Snow, os 3.00 John H. Pearson, an > ab) 
William Whiton, 99 + 1.00 W. H. Kent, a a 3.00 
J. A. Dresser, - «4 3.00 D. Kimball, 9 . +, oe 
William Bond, 99 . » 2 ae W. B. Reynolds, - »: le et 
Neal & Co., - og J. B. Kettell, 99 : . §.00 
Dudley Williams, = a S. D. Crane, a a. 2.00 
Horatio Harris, 9 5.00 Bush & Wilder, - ; _- 
James H. Beal, , 3.00 Henry Upham a 2.00 
Dr. Perry, ae 5.00 Uriah Ritchie, we . 20.00 
P. Parker, - 2.00 R. Kendall, ae 5.00 
C. Hersey, - 2.00 Aaron Claflin, 99 : 5.00 
A Friend, at . 2.00 F. C. Hooper, - 8.00 
W. B. Spooner, 99 5.00 Joseph Eveleth, on pes) eo 
Potter & Co., we 5.00 W. P. Howland, New Bedford, Mass. 10.00 
A Friend, os > Bes Joseph Ricketson, a 2.00 
Franklin Haven, 99 5.00 Mrs. K. B. Appleton, Keene, N.H. . 5.00 


RECEIPTS SINCE MARCH 13. 


Guy C. Chatfield, Medina Co.,O. . $2.00 Henry M. Messeman, Schoeffers- 
Miss Anna H. Hayward, Mendon, cee «*s ahs +. st oe es ee 
Mass eae er ere ee Rev. Thos. Borden, Sandwich, Mass. 1.00 
Francis Buttrick, Sterling, Mass. 2.00 H. H. Kimball, Columbus,O.. . . 2.00 
Jonathan Leonard, Meriden, Ct. 1.00 Charles Tracy, Norwich, Ct. . . . 2.00 
I. Jenkins, Boston. . . . . 4.00 Wm. Tubbs, 99 > 6 > ae 
Jane Hatch, Springfield, Mass. 4.00 E. Andrews, 99 7". eo" Zee 
Asa B. Goodnow, Boston 2.00 Hi. F. Brown, Boston ee 
A. Sanger, Danvers, Mass. . 4.00 Edward Locke, ,,_ . a er tas eee 
John Carrow, Philadelphia 4.00 George Moore, Norwich, Ct. . . . 2.00 
Moses Jones Brookline, Mass. 2.00 James Oliver, Lynn, Mass. . . . 2.00 
Henry Corey, - 99 2.00 W. Richardson, Stoneham, Mass. . 2.00 
Marshall Stearns, ,, on ‘ 2.00 Elijah Estes, E. Abington, _ . 2.00 
Richard Urann, Dorchester, Mass. 2.00 Sarah Mellen, Brookline, 99 . 2.00 
Sampson Bullard, Littleton, N. H. 2.00 James Bartlett, - sf . Re 
Benjamin Purrington, Lynn, Mass 2.00 C. H. Paine, 8. Hanson, ni 2.00 
Perley Bartlett, Sterling, - 1.00 











